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MSTBiCT ^ 

< ' ' This paper reports on the^ results of a survey on 

inservice teaqher education* Three primary . groups Were surveyed: 
teachers, professors, and parents of school children.'*^ There »as 
unai^icQs agreement betveen .the three groups that there is not eaough 
inservice currently provided to teachers* However, there was vide 
variation of opinion on vhat the best type of inservice pipograi lighl; 
be, vho can best implement it, and horn it should be financed. Tables ^ 
and data analy^s accompanying this paper illustrate these 
differences of opinion in>.the folloving areas: (1)' Mho provides the 
most Help in ^an inservice program; (2) teacher and professor^ 
perceptions of vhat format of inservice most likely to?ptovide 
innovative content; (3), teacher .interest in assuming an inservice 
instructor role; (4) parents* attitudes toward inservice programs; 
(5) vhat sonrces of funding should be^ used, for paid inserv^ice 
education; and (6) vhat type of inservice education is an excellent 
or .good idea. This study vas conducted in three states~Hichigan, 
Georgia^ and California — and included both^urban and rural 
communities. (JD) 
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^ . Alistract • . 

There is unanimous agreement "between all three primary irole groui/s surveyed 

in this study (teachers, professors, parents) that there is not enough in- 

« 

service currently ^provided for teachers in their respective parts of the 
country." While the recollection of teachers generally is that they re- 
ceived only minimal amounts of inservice at the critical phase o£ their 
career when tliey first hegan 'teaching, they report that those relatively 
smELll portions represent more inservice, in fact, than they now engage iri. 

It would appear that the qualitative prohle|^ is as serious asTFie**quanr- 
titative prohlem. The great majority of teachers and professors see in- _ 
service generally as *only somewhat* or * not very' effective. Parents are 
generally mo le positive in their appraisal. All role groups do perceive a 
fair amount of innovative content in inservice hut perception^ differ as 
to who provides this innovation. Professors see college " courses as most 
^oTTffT^nly providing innovative content and teachers see district workshops 
and in'^a^ct ions with their peers, as more innovative. Innovation appears 
more alTtachefa to their role thatn Inservice itself. 

There are also "basic differences in perception as to who the most 
effective inservice instructors are. When asked ahout inservice in generatl, 

t- ■ ( . . 

teachers perceive teachers to he the most effeci;ive instructors, while 
* professors see professors as most effective. When sDecific types of in- 
service are identified, however, teachers do perceive .professors as more 
effective for various types of inservice hut those in higher education fail 
to acknowledge much of an instructional role for teachers in any tyne of ^ 
inservice.. District supervisors and consultants are invariahly seen as 
less effective in inservice than these two primary role groups and principals 



ard even mcrr-e rarely perceived as effective instructors in inservice. 

Both those *in h^igher education and those in the schools see major 
prohlems constraining against them and their ahilit/ to cooperate in 
decisions ahout inservice. Neither are collalDorative forms of governance 
ahout inservice restricted to those vjLthin the prpfession. Parents view 
themselves as having a very active role in decisions ahout each and every 
aspecrt of inservice articulated in the survey. . * 

Teachers prefer that strategies he instituted to fr^e them from^ in- . 

- - ' f 
struct^onal regponsihilitie^s to engage in inservi\ee or even that schools 

he closed for such %.ctivity periodically. Those in higher education are 

-g^n more supportive of such strategies while, as might he expected, parent 

are less positive ahout suQh proposals, hut nonetheless supportive in 

general. The reality is, however, that teachers rarely have e?3>erienced 

programs of inservice which pay them or release them f^om instructional 

responsihilities. Thus, it is not surprising that joh-emhedded forms of 

inservice or on-the-joh follow through to other forms of inservice are 

rare* Similarly while teachers value on-site and joh-emhedded types of 

inservice, they do not see these as critical a,s their counterparts in 

higher education appear to, hut tend to value activities which vi»l^take 

them out of their school sites as much as those that come to ,them. In 

summary, there tends to he more consensus ahout prohlems than' solutions ^ 

and a greater tendency to identify the potential for effectiveness/ with 

self than 0"5;hers. ' - ' » • , ^ 



The Frequency of Inser^ice 

*^ Teachers across all four populations surveyed (California,. Michigan, 
-Georgia, and the 21 UrlDan/Rural Projects across the United States) indicated 
they ctirrently engaged in hut a modest amount of inservicV, For example, 
the percent of teachers who stated they they engaged in a great amount of 
inservice ranged only from ahout 10 to 20^ (11^ Michigan, 21% California). 
Conversely, the percentage of teachers who stated they engaged in only 
slight amounts of inservice ranged from 32% in the federally- funded Urhan/ 
Rural Projects to as much as 6l% in California. Professors were ev^en mor? 
emphatic in their collective perceptions. Less than one percent of the ^ ^ 
professors in Michigan 'and Georgia helieved teachers to engage in suhstantive 
amoiints of inservice and as many as 89% of them classified teacher involve- 
ment as slight. The perception 6f the tax payer-parent was more varied. 
The range between the four populajbions ot parents that would classify in- 
service as considerable was between l6 and 33^, less than 1 in 5 of the 
parents perceived inservice in terms of a 'slight' amoiint - a marked contraJst 
to teachers and professors. 

This difference in perception strongly suggests that further inquiry 
is needed to better assess what would constitute an adequate amount of 
inser;vice to those both withiii^and without the education professions. 
Certainly, parents supported the need for considerable amounts of inservice. 
Between ^0 and 60% of the parents across the samples indicated considerable 
amounts of inservice were needed and less than 5% in each of th^ ii sample 
populations stated there was only a slight need fqr inservice. 

Teachers were asked how much inservice they received when they first 
began teaching.. The percent of teachers in the three states reporting 



that they received all the inservice they needed initially ranged from 19 
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to 3055. In the Urban/Rural Projects almost half of the teachers (^7^) 
« 

reported that they received substantjLve amounts of inservice initially. 

Thus while the majority of teachers stated that th^ received only moder- 

ate or slight amounts of inservice initially, more teachers^ report^ that 

they had engaged in adequate amounts of inservice when they first began 

their careers than those who reported they received adequate training at 

the present time; a comparison which further underscores the paucity of 

i 

present efforts. 

Only between S-aft4^^ of the professors believed that teachers received 
adequate amounts of inservice initially. Part of this discrepancy between 
what teachers report actually has been the situation in this transitional 
phase and professors believe to be the situation could well be accounted for 
by, Jack of these professor' a involvement in this activity. Regardless of 
the difference in perceptions, it is clear that adequate amounts of inserVice 
either initially or later on in a teacher's career are not being provided. 

Still further evidence was acquired to suggest that but limited forms 
of inservice are now being provided. Each role group was presented with 
the fallowing inservice typology: 

1. Job-embedded (it can be embedded in the job, with the emphasis- on 
actual perform^ce in the classroom. Analysis of television tapes of one's 
teaching is one example . ) j 

2. Job-related (it can be closely related to Ihe job, but not take 
place while teaching is going on. For example, a team of teachers can take 
jan after-school workshop^ on team-teaching. ) 

3. General professional (it can consist of experiences to improve 
general competence, but not be tailored to specific needs as closely as the 
above -experiences. For example, science teachers can take workshops on 
the teaching of biology.) ^ « 

k. Care e r /Cr e de nt i al (It can be organized to help one obtain a new 
creden-Bial or prepare for a new role. A teacher can, prepare to be a counselor, 
for example . ) * . ^ - 

5. Personal (it Q.an. facilitate personal development which 'ma^j;^ or piay 
not be job-related. For example, one might study. art history fo:^ p^rsonel / 
enrichment which might or might not bQ evident in his/^ftftr teaching. V / 



When teachers were asked how often they engaged in each of the five 
fprms of inservice ahove, that is (l) regularly, (2) sometimes, or (3) 
rarely or never, less than 1 in 5 teachers in each of the four populations 
surveyed reported that they engaged in any of these forms on a regular 
"basis. Conversely, teachers report in the great majority of instances 
(hetween 60-85^) that they rarely or ever engage in any of these forms. 
The perceptions of profes^jrs again vary from the self-reports of teachers' 
experience. Less than 20^ of the professors helieve that job-emhedded or 
personal forms of insei^ice are common and, in this respect, thus agree 
with what teachers report. However, "between 30 and 60^ of the pro'fessora, 
depending upon the specific sample, "believe that teachers more commonly 
.engage in joh-related, general professional, or career-credential fonns 
of inservice. This difference in perception may he paurtly attrihutible 

to the phenomenon that while professors see^ a good many teacher^ in general 

♦ !' ♦ 

professional and credential oriented inservice formats such as the college 

course, there are apparently a great many teachers who do not or ^c^nnot 
engage regularly in" such forms of insqrvice. 

These data suggest that for whatever reason: lack of time, energy, 
or ready availability of desired programs it may well be that teachers 
cannot rather than 'prefer not' to engage In these various forms of in- 
service. For whyLe teachers report-rth^ they, rarely engage in %ach of 
these five types of inservice the great majority of teachers across all" 



sample populations indicate that each and every form of inservice ♦is an 
excellent or good idea. (See Table 1). 
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Table 1 



PERCENT OF TEACHERS REPORTING EACH TYPE OF INSERVICE 
AS EXCELLMT OR GOOD IDEA 





Michigan 


Georgia 


California 


Urban'/Rureil 


Job-embedded 


65% 


19% 


10% 


. 11% 


Job-related 


65% 


12% 


lh% 


13% 


General/Professional 


68% 


16% 


15% 


16% , • 


Career/Credential 


56% 


12% 


68% 


10% 


Personal 


65% 


10% 


15% ' 


11% 



I ■ ' 

J 

Professors on the othet' hand believe that teachers prefer inservice ^ 
Vhich is prim^ily job- embedded or job-related in nature. Their -perception 
is that only about a*thir^ of the teachers (28 , 28 and 35% in each of the 
states) see general professional education as a good or excellent idea, 
while in factothe great majority desire these activities. For whatever 
reason the desire of teachers for both school-based and job-specific forms 
of continuing education appears overstated in the literature and this may 
have contributed to 'a distortion *of what it is that teachers prefer in the 
way of i^service by professors. A second explanation may be that While 
teachers prefer a variety of inservice formats they desire on-the-job 
follow-through as well. Yet very few teaichers report such follow-through 
on any type of regular basis; from a low of only 6% in one state to a high 
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of only 23% in the federally funded Ur"ban/Rural Proj ect. The self-percep- 
tion of professors in this regard corroborates this. Only ahout one fourth 
of the professors report they provide inservice follow-up on a regulsLT 
"basis (in some respects a surprisingly high%figure) , while an equal a&ount 
state^ that they rarely or never do this and, the remiiiider state that they 
provide such service only on an "occasional "basis. 

The fact *that up to 25 percent of the professors report they engage 
in on-the-joh follow-up regularly sho\xld he contrasted with the data in 
Tahle 2 where teachers were asked who provides them with the most 
asistance in performing their present job. ' 

Tablet 2 



V ■ 



■ PERCENT OF ROLE GROUP IDENTIFIED AS 
MOST .HELPFUL BY TEACHERS IN PRESE?IT POSITION 



Who Provides ^ 
Most Help? 


V 

Michigan 


Gec/rgia 


1. 

California 


Ur"ban/Rural 


Other Teachers 


39%' 


35% 


62% 


k6% ' 


Supervisors, 

Principals, 

Consultants 


23% ■ 


'35% ^ 


21% 


36% 


Pr£>fessors 




15% 




' 1% 
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As indicated above teachers ar^ in uniform agreement that their col- 
leagues are' most helpful in the on-the-job context with professors assum- 
ing a m^ginal role at best. Since prof^sors could and oft^n do v6rk with 

\ . 
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a great many teachers for .relatively short periods of time in different 
contexts^ this may partially account for the difference in perceptions 
between professors and 1:eachers>twith respect to the former's involvement 
^n inservice. ^ . , 

Quality of Inservice , 

AIX three p'rimary role groups were ^surveyed in tem^ of their percep-y 

tions of the effectiveness of current insei^ce programs. About a fourth 

of the teachers ranging from a low of 19% in Califomia^o a high ^f ^1% 

in the Urban/Rural Projects rep6rt^d the qusuLity of inservice in their 

region as excellent or good. The remaining three quarters of the teaphers 

across ^ach population vere divided in describing inseirvlce as either 

fair or poor. Those in higher education ver$ more critical in their 

assessments of inservice with less than 15 percent of this role^ group in 

eac^i of the samples (from. 9^ in Michigan to 0.5 % in Georgia) viewing in-, 

service , as generally effective*. Parents oii the Other hand tended to be 

slightly more positive than the teacheiijp^ in| terms of their perceptions of 

the effectiveness of teacher inservice in their region. ^About a third of 

the parrents judged inservice to be excellejfit or good across the sample 

groups and over •half '(5*1^) stated this to tie the case in the Urban/Rural 

sampled (The latter statistic is testimony to the ability of that pro^W 

to achieve one of its majqr goals, that c|'f increased parent /commiinity 

involvement in local teach^?^ in^^rv^e efforts)- Likewise, less than 10 

percent of the parents considered inseyji'ice 'efforts as not very effective, 

far less than the professor and teacher/ groups. 

/ ' ' * 
In summary, teachers are fairly divided in terms of how effective 

they believe inservice to be with a minority judging them to be good or 



excellxjnt generally. Those in higher education tend to he more critical and 

thofee in the local community less critical. It is uncertain as to just what 

factors might . account for .these discrepant perceptions. Certainly, both 

professors and parents often look at this process as an e^Aernal obseirver. 

Given their b^ackground in teacher edjucation professors may well be inclined 

to be, more critical than^the parent who likely has a less clear concept of 

inservice and its potential. • 

While innovation doesnH equate with quality by any means, about a third 

of both the teachers and the professors "across the* four samples reported .that 

the content -of inservice was often innovative. Another hQ to 50 percent of 

\ 

both role groups reported this was the case sometimes, with professors 
reporting slightly more innovation tltem teachers. 

Howevaj', when these two professional constituencies were*et;sk^d which 
format most exposed teachers^o innovative practices ^ there were basic 
differences in perception o^ce again. Teachers report distri9t--sponso3;ed^ 
activities and then interaction with other teachers as providing them with 
the most innovative ideas. College courses^ arp ranked third in thig regard, 
^•nien professors on the- other hand are asked .their opinion they rank college^ • 
courses as most likely to transport new ideas a'nd skills, "followed by 
district-sponsored activities with little credence giyen to informal teacher 
interactions being able to accomplish this purpose. Table 3 illustrates this 
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TEACHER AND PROFESSOR PERCEPTIONS OF V/MT* FORMAT 
IS MOST LIKELY TO PROVIDE INNOVATIVE CONTENT 







Teachers 


Professors 


Ifest innovative 


District-sponsored 


* College Cotirses 


Next most innovative 


Interaction with teaehers 


Di strict-sponsored 


0 

Least innovative 

1 


^Coll^ge Courses " , 


Teachers Interacting 
with teacher#' 

— — . . . 



^Hien the data \/ere-'anklyzed as to whom these two^role groups perceived 

to be the most effective^ inservicQ instructors in general, a similar pat- « 

, . ' ' ' ». 

tera un folded. Teachers gene5rally perceived other teachers to A)e the most 
effective Instructors and college professdrs report other college professor^ . 
most frequently in their capacity. Teachers are fairly divided, ^ioweVeiv, in 
their perceptions suggesting professors and district consXiltants as the mo^t 
effective, almost as often as they' report other teachers. Professors tend" 
to most frequently endorse their pwn role group and while they tend to . 
acknowledge the effectiveness .of their teacher educatien counterparts ^.n the 
district, they'. are , less likely to' ack'iilfewledge teachers in this capacity. * •\ 
There^^' considerable variance from state t?o state, however, only 5 ^percent 
of th"^-profjessors in Michigan "see teachei^ as the most effective instructor^ 

while almost a fourth(23 percent) of.t};^ professors view teachers in this. 

- ' ' ^ 1 
light in California, , . ' _ 

The question of the effectiveness of inservLca. trainers is clarified 

"some whaV when that question is Jsked in the context 6f each of the five tyt)ei5 

of inservice outlined earlier. Teachers very .clearly see themselves ' as the 
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best instructor for .job-em'bedded forms--^llJ.nservlce. From 6l to 68 

percent of the teachers across samples state this. Only about 10 percent 

see professors as most effective in this type of *inservice\ Almost as many 

- teachers - from 51 to 68 percent across, the samples - see themselves as 

the most effective in job-il*elated forms of inservice.' ^Another 10 perc^ntJ 

*or*20 percent altogether report professors as most eTfeqtive in this cate-* 

gory. Teachers do report professors, as the best instructors for general 

professioilal types of .experiences,, career/credential forms Of iriservice at^d 

perhaps s'urprisingly for personal development. It should be noted that 

♦ 

teachers acknowletige other teachers as effective instructors in the general, 
".professi^onal and personal domains as well. 

Pro^esso.rs in turn, across aU the sample populations, never perceive 
teachet? as the most effective type of instructor for any of the five types' 
of 'inservice. Those in hi^eoj education see district supervisors and c6r^, 
sultants as the most effective instructors fqr job-embedded forms of inservi 
and then themselves, and thpn teachers. In terms, of -job-relalied forms of 
inservlce, professors this time view themselves* as most effective, followed 
by district per3onnel an<Ci]agn:;:^^achers again. With respect to general 
professional and career/credential inservlce ventures, ^professors view this 
as almost their exclusive domain, ranging from 8Q to 90 percent across the 
saii5)l-e , groups who state that they and their_ colleagues Eire the, most effec- 
tive instructors. They al^p.view themselves a^s the most appropriate instuc- 
tor in terras of promoting forms of personal development with only about 1 in 
5 acknowledging the teacher as the. most effective person in thi§ role. 

Certainly then, there is a basic discrepancy between the magnitude, 
appropriateness and perceived effectiveness* of the i^o^e teachers view tfeache 
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in general having as instructors in inservice and the role perceived by 
them hy those in higher education. Interest ing'ly, however, when teachers 
as reported in Tahle h below, a^e asked whether they personally would lil^e 
more opport^ity to serve as an ,inservi,ce instructor, there is little evi- 
dence of a desire to do so on their par$. 

Table k ■. 

^^'^C5ER lUTEREST IN ASSUMING AN 
INSERVICE INSTRUCTOR ROLE 



Would like opportunity 
to serve as instructor 


Michigan 


Georgia 


' California 


Urban/Rural 


Very much 


9% 


9% . 




18^ 


Somewhat 


36% 


35^' ' 


36% ■ 


3k% 


Hot at* -all 


50%-' 


56% 


k9% 


%8% 



The pattern is very similar across all four sample groups. Only 
about 1 in T teachers is very much interested in assuming an inservice . 
instructor role (given there are over 2 million teachers, there is still 
a veiy sizeable number) , slightly more than a third indicate some interest 
and about one half of the teachers have no interest at all in such a func- 
tion. Thus, while perhaps the major-ity of teachers are not interested in 
serving in an instructional capacity for their peers, it appears that there 
is enough interest on the part of some teachers to assume ^ fairly major role 
and on the part of others to contribute periodically. Given this situation 
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the high interest of teachers in. having other teachers serve as instructors 
both formally and informally, appears capable of being satisfied at least 
in 'terms of potential and willing resources. This suggests that those in 
higher education would do well to better acknowledge both the interest, of - 
.many teaphers in peer instruction and the desire by many other teachers to 
^assume more teacher education responsibility. The need for* trainer of 
inservice trainer models may be- greater than assumed by many Inservice 
Deeisions and Decision-making. 

Both teachers and professors were surveyed as to the extent that there 
were problems in collaborative governance that is cooperative, forms of 
decision-making between role groups and/or institutions- Such as colleges 
and local education agencies. They were asked to what extent the fbUowing 
posed problems or obstacles to collaborative ^forms of decision-making: 
,l.v Lack of skill in cooperative decision-making 

2. Vested interests inhibit open communication 

3. Lack of "conceptual framework to organi^^e parties effectively v 
h. Lack of financial support for effective collaboration^ to develop' 
5. Participants too busy with other priorities to spend time on^ ^ 



this activity 



s 
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The results were Vemarkably similar between the two role grouDS and 
across all four sample populations. The majority of teachers and professors 

0 

in every instance perceived each of these 5' factors to be a very big or big 
problem. No one problem was singled out, all factors werfe seen as major 
obstacles by between 50 to 75 percent of the ^respondents in each of the 
sample groups* Additionally, alnost 1 in 7 respondents took time to write 
in further concerns, when they were/ asked whether they could suggest other 
obstacles.- While the literature is replete with suggestions for more col- 
laborative approaches to inservice it appears obvious^that those engaging 
in such activity have to this point in time encountered considerable dif- 
ficulty. 

Collaborative decision -making is not restricted to the educational i&d- 

fessionaJLs only. Parents and community members have a vested interest as 

well. ' Parents were asked about the type of role they desired in decisions 

about inservice education. They were queried as to the appropriateness of 

ft 

the following types of roles: from not represented at all or informally 
represented as an advisor or consultant, ,to formal representation tod formal! 
involvement in all aspects of ^nservice^that is, planning, implementation 
and evaluation. The result, from 6k to 80 percent of the parents in the U 
samples report that they wish not just to be formally represented but desire 
to be formally involved^in all aspects of inservice. It may well be that 
current , debate and dialogue about roles and functions in inservice between ' 
those in the schools atnd those i^ the colleges will be more actively mediated 
by a third 'force • in many cases - the immediate public they serve. 

Two of the basic 'types of decision^ which often have to be negotiated 
in terms of insei^ice are when shduld it taie place and how should it be 
supported. All three roles groups were inventoried dn terms of the desirability 
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of the following options for when and hov inservice could occur: 
1. Released time -4uring the school day 
• 2. Closing school for an afternoon or a day'on a regular basis 
BV Paying teachers foj: a month Qf^-summer study , 

Paying teachers for veekend or holiday inservice training 
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The majority of teachers in each sample group sav each of these arrange- 
ments as • desirable. Strategies which would provide sbme^ released time dur- 
ing the instructional day or^ close school periodically were slightly more 

IT 

popular, with about 75 percent of the teachers supportive of these options. 

Teachers desire for such arrangements shovil^ come as no surprise, especially 

since they report that they rarely benefit from anjr of these at the present 

time. For example, almost 90;^percent of the teachers in each of the states 

report that they rarely or neve}f**have been paid for summer or weekend study* 

Urban/Rural teachers, -participants in a federal program, obviously have had 

' - ^ . i. ' r 

mqre such opportunities. -Likewise less than 1 in 5 teachers regularly exper- 

J> 

ience arrangements where they have released time or school is closed. Michi- 
gan teachers deviate somewhat, where about 1 in have released time and 1 
in 3 report periodic ai-rangements to close school. 
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Those in higher education are eVen more suTDportiry^J^jhan teachers of ^ 
$uch ORtions. Over 80 percent of the professors in each'of th^e three samples 
support released time for example. The exception is weekend or holiday - . 
sessions where they are slightly less supportive than teachers. Parents^on^ 
the other haald, while generally supportive of these options, are not as 
supportive as teachers are and certainly not as supportive as those. in 
higher education (likely the greater availg^bility of teache;r^s for inservlce 
explains some of the enthusiasm of professors in this regard). Only about . 
5 percent in h view released time as a "very good" idea, with another third^ 
stating this to be a fair idea. They are e>)-en less enthusiastic? about 
closing school. Less than 1 parent in 5 in the different states sees this 
as a very good idea, while, about 1 in 3 of the urban/rural parents would 
support such a scheme. With the exception of Michigan, there is considerable 
support for. paying for summer study with over 80 percent of the parents 
stating they are willing to do this and a majority of parents in all samples 
reports paying for weekend or holiday sessions as either a very good or 
fair idea'/ In general then, while parents are, perhaps understandably, not 
as enthusiastic as teachers about these options, the majority o? them are 
not opposed to such schemes and' appear willing to support them financially 
(with the exception of closing school). 

The typology of 'different forms of inservice was once again used to 
ascertain' whether these role^ groups^-would differentiate who should 
support inservicd based upon why the inse3rvice was engaged in. As expected, 
the role groups did vary in their opinion of who ought to pay according 
to the type of inservice engaged in. Teachers stated tjiey should bear the 
burndt of the burden in inservice which emphasizes personal growth and career 
reorientation. This view was shared 'by the other role groups. Parents were 
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even more su^ortive of the state or district assuming some of the cost for 
career reorientation, realizing perhaps that such changes serving are often 
in their best interests, as a consumer (as veil as those career aspirations 
of teachers') as well. 

On the job needs were seen as primarily the responsibility of the 
district with some aid by the state especially from the perspective of the 
parent an<^ those in higher education. This same response was generated 

* (across role groups) with respect to inservice designed to implement 
program changes. Again, parents and professors acknowledged a sizeable 
responsibility for the state. The general professional type of inservice 
was seen as a shared responsibility by all role groups, with the teachers, 
district, state and even teacher organizations assuming some financial 
responsibility here- 

Summary - 

The concensus among all role groups i^ that inservice is a fa^^rly 

* infrequent activity. While parents believe there is more occuring than 
teachers report there is, these nonprofessional educators are as string in^ 
their endorsement of the need^for substantive amounts of inservice as those 
^thin the profession are. Professors see general prof essiorial^ and 
career/credential forms of inservice as more common -than teachers and 
these data suggest they are unaware of the many teachers who are not 
actively pursiiing such forms of inservice. This is not to say that 
teachers don't desire all varieties of inservice identified in the question- 
naire, including the general professional variety. The recent clamor in 
the literature for more school-based pragmatic forms of ittservice may well ^ 

* have distracted from 'the need for teachers to get out of his or her 
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immediate situation more frequently and pursue experiences other than 
which he or shfe daily lives with. Teachers do desire on-the-job follow-up 
however, and such activity js rare and hardly in priority at th3^s time by 



most professors, \ - * ^ * 

The quality of inservice" is equally suspect. A sizeable majority of 
teachers across all populations surveyed rate 'inservice as only fair or even 
poor. Higher education is even more critical and parents slightly more 
'positive* It does appear that inservice is more frequently seen as 
"innovative" in nature, but this innovation is usually associated with the 
role group responding, that is, teachers see themselves as tlie primary 
source of innovation and professors hold a similar view of themselves and 
their colleagues. The same variation in perception is held generally 
with respect to the question of who the most effective inservice instructors 
might be- Generally, teachers view other teachers in this light and 
professors, with the exception i?f job embedded /orms of inservice/ see their 

colleagues this way. Teachers, however, acknowledge the appropriateness 

a 

and effectiveness of professors in both more personal and more general ^ 
types* of inservice. <fProfessors, howev^i*, don't embrace a similar view of 
their school--based counterparts. It appears that they rarely believe 
teachers to be the most effective instructors for their own inservice. 
Other school personnel are consistently ranked behind both teachers and 
professors with principals rarely perceived as the most effective instructors 

Collaborative governance is desired but seen as fr^aught with problems 
by all who have participated in such decision-making. It is- apparent that 
parents desire a bigger piece of the action in these decisions act the school 
level than 1»hey have had in the past. There is a fair amount of agreement 
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between role grW>S that teachers 'need schemes which will release them 
more ^gul^^rly to engage "In inservice and parents are generally widlin^g . 
to endorse such plans and provide financial support for them provided they, 
are involved in the decisions as well. ^ * * ' 
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